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GiJAPTER XXX. 



WILLIAM PRESTON ^^NSTON'S WORK FOR A NEW 

SOtrTH> 

By Rev. A. D. Mayo, A. M./LL. D. 

No school year b^ns as the year before it evolved to its triumphant ending. One 
change in the superintendency of the public-school system of an American city may 
become the most potent factor in the educational development of that community 
for a generation to come. The death of President William Preston Johnston, of 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La., at the home of his daughter in Lexington, 
Ky., on July 17, was an event of so much public imjwrtance, apart from a wide per- 
sonal acquaintance, that for the coming few months the attention of the better- 
informed educational public of the whole country will be directed to that city. It 
is not too much to say that any arrest of the educational policy represented by Presi- 
dent Johnston would just now be a greater calamity to that city and State, and, 
indirectly but surely, to the whole Southwest, than any political action of the entire 
group of States included in this section. 

[ William Preston Johnston was born in Kentucky, the son of Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston, in 1831. After a miscellaneous preparatory schooling at home, he gradu- 
ated at Yale, studied law at Louisville, and, in 1862, at the age of 31, became aid- 
de-camp of President Davis till the close of the civil war. After several months of 
confinement as a political prisoner, he was called, in 1867, by General, then Presi- 
dent, K. E. Lee, to the chair of English literature in Washington and Lee University 
in Virginia. During this period he wrote the life of his father. In 1880 he was 
called io the presidency of the Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, where he 
remained until his final position was found as president of Tulane University in 
New Orleans in 1884. 

Here, first, during the memorable fifteen years of the development of this remark- 
able seat of learning, the young colonel, professor, and temporary president of a 
demoralized State university attained a national reputation, beyond question, with 
the exception of his friend. Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the most notable of the new educa- 
tional leaders of the South. What men like the late Bishop Hay good and Dr. 
Curry have done as missionaries at large in the great development of the American 
system of universal education during the past thirty years, President Johnston, in 
a work almost exclusively local, but of enduring value and increasing reputation, has 
achieved by the planting and nurture, in the very heart of the old South, under the 
most embarrassing circumstances, of the group of schools now included under the 
general title, Tulane University. With no disposition to depreciate the excellent 
work now being done in several of the more progressive colleges and universities in 
these sixteen States, we have no hesitation in declaring that in what it now is, what 
it represents, and what it can be made in the near future, this institution stands for 
an educational policy that signifies more to the future of those States than every- 
thing that has been written and said concerning Southern affairs since its establish- 
ment in 1884. 

I Prom the Boston Evening Transcript, August 28, 1899. 
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magnetic and conservative manhood, with his training for the past twenty-five years, 
was the most pronounced new departure in the higher education in the Southwest. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Sears and the Peabody education board of trustees, 
backed by the progressive section of the Southern educational public, the common- 
school system for the whole people had been inaugurated in every State and was 
literally waiting, with great expectation, for the action of Congress on the Blair bill 
for national aid to education. But it can truly be said that in 1880 the American 
system at best had only effected a lodgment in the Southwest. In this entire group of 
five States there were not a dozen good free high schools for white pupils, probably 
not twenty graded school systems; and the State universities, either ruined by the 
war or not yet established, had before them a battle for life with the old established 
system of ecclesiastical denominational education, still in possession of the ground. 
In Louisiana the problem was complicated by the obstinate social and religious dis- 
tinctions which, from the beginning had successively met and almost overthrown every 
attempt to plant the American system even for the white race. Happily for the 
new experiment, the new-come president found himself supported by the most intel- 
ligent, resolute, and tactful board of trustees in the South, with Hon. Randall Gib- 
son as its chairman, all personal friends, and with such wise confidence in their 
leader that he was virtually given a free hand. 

The record of the great work of President Johnston and his excellent facultias of 
Tulane, in both its departments for men and women, requires more than the allotted 
columns of a metropolitan daily. But in brief, the different steps may be noted — 

1. The new president faced the 'situation with a courage that in a weaker man 
w^ould have been professional destruction. He simply told the people that a State, 
full of so-called ** colleges," had not in it the material for a proper univemty, and 
that the only hope of one was the vital connection of Tulane with every live element 
of popular education in the Commonwealth. In the face of the most relentless 
ecclesiasticism he planted Tulane on the broad American platform of the State 
university in its character-training of youth of all sorts and conditions of theological 
beliefs. In a State which had just emancipated a majority of its people from chattel 
slavery, he announced that every boy entering Tulane must take off his coat and 
fight it out on the manual-training line of mechanics, and sent to Boston for a group 
of experts in this direction. By a wise stroke he utilized the admirable school 
known as the University of Louisiana, with its corps of accomplished teachers, aa 
the preparatory training school for his collegiate and university departments. 

2. It was soon found that Tulane was to be no hospital for educational invalids, 
worn-out veterans, and impecunious social celebrities. The new president had 
already, in the academical, medical, and legal schools, probably the ablest corps of 
instructors gathered around any Southern institution of learning; the majority young 
nien of promise, one of whom has already graduated to the presidency of a great 
State university, representing every section of the country with up-to-date educa- - 
tional ideals. A most important department, really the outcome of the industrial 
training, was the organization within and without the university of a proper school 
of ornamental design; on the one hand attracting the most accomplished women, 
and on the other extending a friendly right hand to the mechanical and operative 
class of the city, recognizing the fact that the final office of New Orleans is to become 

a great center of ornamental manufacturing industry for the Southwest. In every 
position in this extended scheme was found an expert, insisting on a thorough 
dealing with the work in hand. 

3. The president displayed the qualities of the true educational statesman in 
avoiding all controversy and provoking no unfriendly criticism from the regulation 
college or university anywhere. In the line of the famous maxim of Napoleon, **In 
any new departure, let the leaders alone and go direct to the people,'' for the first 

time in Southern educational history a university president faced right about and, J i 
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siaiia fifteen years ago. Tulane University is the result of the best thought of this 
group of people, under the fit leadership of President Johnston. Indeed, in his 
state of failing health, which for ten years made him almost an invalid, it would 
have been impossible even for him to have done his work without the hearty coop- 
eration of trustees, faculty, and a resolute educational public. Randall Gibson used 
to say that lie * ' never knew a man of finer fiber than President Johnston." It was 
only by tbe power of a marvelous personality, in which an indomitable will was 
harnessed to a childlike Christian faith, a rare social charm, and a magnetic quality 
of leadersh-ip, that this man could face the inevitable coming of the end; through 
years of suffering and weariness, denying himself the luxury of dying that he might 
leave bia great task so far accomplish^ that it can hardly fail of becoming his 
noblest monument in the future. 
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